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Por “ The Friend.” 
SCHOOLS IN EUROPE. 
(Concluded from page 346.) 


“T have uniformly made inquiries respect- 
ing the use of corporal punishment as a means 
of order, and an incitement to progress, in 
schools. 

“I need not repeat what was said before in 


regard to corporal punishment in Germany. | to study. 


“In Holland, corporal punishment is obso- | 
lete. Several teachers and school officers told 
me, there was a law prohibiting it in all cases. 
Others thought it was a universal practice, 
founded on a universal public opinion. The 
absence of the Minister of Public Instruction, 


when [ was at the Hague, prevented my ob- | 


taining exact information on this interesting 
point. But whatever was the cause, corporal 
punishment was not used. In cases of incor- 
rigibleness, expulsion from the school was the 
remedy. 

‘One of the School Magistrates in Am- 
sterdam, told me that, last year, about 5000 
children were taught in the free schools of | 
that city. Of this number, from forty to fifty | 
were expelled for bad conduct. This would 
be about one per cent. 

‘* At Haarlem, — de Vries told me he had 
kept the same school for about twenty years, | 
that its average number had been 600 scho- 
lars, that not an instance of the infliction of 
corporal punishment had occurred during the 
whole time, and that two only, (boys,) had 
been expelled from it, as hopelessly incorrigi- 
ble. He added, that both these boys had 
been afterwards imprisoned for crime. On 


seeing the manner of de Vries, his modes of| those pupils of the school who had afterwards | | sity. 


instruction, and the combined dignity and 
affection with which he treated his pupils, I 
could readily believe the statement. 

“ The schools of Holland were remarkable 
for good order,—among the very best, cer- 
tainly, which [ have any where seen. Nor 
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“ The highest tension of authority which T 
any where witnessed, was in the Scotch | larly interesting, may be instructive. 


Ifor it it is reduced to a system,—if not particu- 
schools. There, as a general rule, the crimi- | “ The Pensions, or Boarding Schools, are 
nal code seemed tu include mistakes in recita- | equivalent to our Select or Private Schools. 

| tion, as well as delinquencies in conduct ; and,| Their patronage depends upon their reputa- 

| where these were committed, nothing of the | tion ; and that reputation is mainly graduated 

‘ law’s delay’ intervened between offence and | by the number of distinguished scholars they 
punishment. Still, the bond of attachment) send out. Hence, to send pupils to the Col- 
between teacher and pupils seemed very | lege, who gain prizes for scholarship, brings 
strong. It was, however, a bond founded quite | celebrity to the school, and emolumeat to the 

as much on awe as on simple affection. The| master. ‘To obtain talented boys, therefore, 
general character of the nation was distinctly | becomes a grand object with the masters of 
visible in the schools. Could the Scotch|the Pensions. For this purpose, careful ine 
teacher add something more of gentleness to | quiries are made ; and, sometimes, agents are 
his prodigious energy and vivacity, and were ‘employed to search out lads of promise, and 
the general influences which he imparts to his | bring them to the school. In some instances, 
pupils, modified in one or two particulars, he | not ‘only tuition, but the whole expense of 
would become a model teacher for the world. | board, lodging, &c., is gratuitously furnished ; 

“In the Prussian and Saxon schools, emu-| and, in extraordinary cases, a pecuniary 
lation is still used as one of the motive-powers | bounty beyond the whole expenses of the 

I was uniformly told that its em-| pupil, has been given. It may be said that 

ployment was becoming less and less, and that | this has a good effect, because it searches out 
the best authorities throughout the country | the latent talent of the country, and suffers no 
were now discountenancing, rather than en-| genius to be lgst through negiect. But here, 
couraging it. Just in proportion as the quali-|as every where else, the great question is, 
fications of teachers had improved, it had been | whether the principle is right, for no craft of 
found less necessary to enlist this passion in| man can circumvent the laws of nature, or 
| their service ; and as the great idea of educa- |make a bad motive supply the place, or pro- 

| tion, —that of the formation of Christian cha- | duce the results of a good one. ‘The teachers 
racterand habits—had been more and mose'do not supply these facilities, or encourage 
devoloped, emulation had been found an ad-| this talent, from benevolence. It is specula- 
verse and not a favouring influence. 'tion. It is pecuniary speculation ; and if they 

“France and Scotland are the two coun- | did not anticipate a richer return for their out- 
tries in Europe, where emulation between pu- | lay, when invested in this manner, than when 
pils, as one of the motive powers to study, is used in a legitimate way, they would not incur 
most vigorously plied. In France, the love of | such extraordinary trouble and risk. Hence 
approbation, of conspicuousness, of eclat, of | they devote themselves in an especial manner 
| whatever ministers to the national passion of to the training of these prize-fighters, while 
vanity, holds preéminence. In Scotland, rival- | other pupils suffer a proportional neglect. The 
ry is more frequently stimulated by the hope | very children, therefore, who are attracted to 
| of reward. | the school, in consequence of its celebrity, are 
| In one of the Pensions, or Boarding | defrauded of their share of attention, in order 

Schools of Paris, I was struck by the sight of (that the reputation of the school, for which 

a large number of portraits of young men.|they have been made victims, may induce 
These were hung around the walls of the | others to join it, to be made victims in their 
Principal’s room, which was a large apart-|turn. Thus the system prospers by the evil 
ment, three of whose sides were nearly co-/it works. There is the same ambition among 
vered by them. They were the portraits of | the colleges to win the prizes of the Univer- 

The day of examination, where these 

won prizes at a college examination. The | prizes are awarded, is one of great pomp and 

name of the pupil, the year, and the subject-|ceremony. The Minister of ‘Public Instrue- 
matter on which he had surpassed his com- | tion, and other high official dignitaries usu- 
petitors, were inscribed respectively beneath | ally attend ; the king himself has sometimes 
the portraits. In the room of the Head of the | been present in person; and it is a standing 
Royal College, at Versailles, 1 also saw the | rule, that the successful competitors are invi- 





| 





does this arise from any predominance of| portraits of those students of the college who | ted to dine at the royal table. 


phlegm in the constitution, or any tameness | 
of soul; for the Dutch are certainly as high- 
toned and free-spirited a people as any in Eu- 
rope. ‘This fact may be read in their organi- 

zation and natural language, as well as learned 
from their history. 


had won prizes at the University. ‘This dis-| ‘“ Who that is conversant with the history 


play, and the facts connected with it, speak | of France, does not see how much of her po- 
volumes in regard to the French character, | verty, her degradation, and her suffering, even 
and the motive-powers under which not only | in the proudest periods of her annals, is di- 
A brief | |rectly attributable to this inordinate love of 
how much of the 


the scholars, but the nation works. 
account of a single phasis of this system,—| praise; and, especially, 




















humiliation of later times,—when the charm | demns, or to affirm what he disbelieves, is also 
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of her invineibility was broken, and she was one of the greatest corrupters of public morals. 


obliged to ransom herself from the grasp of | And by allowing and enforcing two different | inaccessible spot. 









| oe aware of the spoiler’s visit, and removed 
their residence to a still more concealed and 
Again the enthusiastic 


her conquerors, by gold wrung from her toil-| religions, the government proclaims its own|cragsman renewed his search; and after a 
ing millions,—is directly traceable to the pre-| absurdity, for both cannot be right. ‘Two! patient cowering among the rocks in the face 
dominance in her character of this love of| opposites may both be wrong; but, while) of the precipice, he saw the eagles engaged in 
applause? ‘It was this blind passion for glory |truth remains one, and the same, it must be | feeding their young, but in a place which ap. 


ts 


which created Bonaparte, and which sustained 


him not less faithfully in all his vast schemes| both cannot be right. 


of wickedness than in his plans for improve- 
ment. ‘Had the Romans not been sheep, 
Cesar had not been a wolf.’ 

“Among all the nations of Christendom, 
our own is perhaps second only to France in 
the love of approbation as a prompter and 
guide to action. Ought we then to cultivate 
this passion, already of inordinate growth, by 
the use of emulation in our schools !” 

The Secretary found but little to approve 


lobvious to the simplest understanding that 
What faith or trust 
can children put in what is taught to them as 
positively and certainly true, when they know 
| that views, diametrically opposite, are taught 
with equal positiveness and dogmatism, and 
| by the same authority, to their play-fellows ; 
—when they know that if one part of the 
‘instruction is loyal to the majesty of truth, 
the other is treasonable to the same ma- 
| jesty !” 

Here, probably, is developed, the chief 


in the ‘methods adopted to convey religious | reason why the school system of Prussia has 


instruction, in most of the schools which he 
visited. They appeared to him to be too 
much addressed to the head, and not fitted to 
reach the heart. In Scotland, the contest 
was keen in this department for intellectual 
superiority, and sometimes even sordid mo- 
tives were permitted to mingle with sacred 
themes ; “ men are addressed as though piety 
dwelt in the purse and not in the heart; and 
the holiness of God’s nature, and the sanctity 
of the Divine commands, are flung wantonly 
in the ring, to be fought for with dialectic 
weapons, by hired wrestlers and prize-fight- 
ers.” 

In Prussia, the law recognizes but two 


done so little to elevate the moral and intel- 
lectual condition of the people, notwithstand- 
ing its many points of excellence. 

“It is the part of wisdom to choose the 
good and eschew the evil.” 





From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
LIFE IN SHETLAND. 
(Concluded from page 347.) 


Several pairs of the white-tailed, or sea- 
eagle, breed in the clifis and precipices of 
Shetland. A few years ago, an adventurous 
climber scaled one of these cliffs, and made 


peared altogether beyond his reach. Difficul. 
ties seemed only to nerve my undaunted friend 
to fresh efforts ; and after many attempts, he 
at last reached the wished-for spot. He saw 
three eggs in the nest; but, made wise by ex. 
perience, he resolved to wait till they were 
hatched, and contented himself with carefully 
marking the situation, and the safest approach 
to it. It was not always that, daring as was 
our cragsman, the state of the rocks, of the 
weather, and of his own feelings, permitted 
him to make the dizzy attempt. At length, 
last season he accomplished it. On reaching 
the place, he perceived the white tail of the 
parent bird, as brooding on the nest it pro. 
jected over the shelf of rock on which she 
had built. With dauntless bravery, perceiv. 
ing that she was not aware of his approach, 
he flung himself on the back of the powerful 
and ferocious bird. She seemed to be at once 
cowed and overcome by the might and majes. 
ty of man, before whose glance we have been 
often told the fiercest beasts of the desert 
quail. In what a situation was our adventu- 
rer now? standing on a flat ledge of rock, a 





|few feet square, a precipice overhanging a 


hundred feet above him, while underneath, at 
six times that distance, roared the abyss of 


religious systems,—that known as the Pro-| prisoner of an unfledged eagle from the nest.| ocean, and screaming overhead soared the 


testant Evangelical, and the Catholic. In all 


| It was carried to a young gentleman in a 


the National Schools, one or other, or both of | neighbouring island, and in time grew to bea 


these systems, is taught. “ At fourteen,—the 
common termination of the schvol-going age, 
the Protestant children usually have sufficient 
knowledge of the Bible to be confirmed,— 
that is, to become members of the church. 
This confirmation and membership of the 
church depend on the amount of their Bible 
knowledge, not on the state of their religious 
affections. The priest examines and ap- 
proves; or, if he finds the pupils deficient in 
Bible knowledge, they are remanded to their 
former school, or sent to a Bible school. Ina 
Prussian city, I was taken to such a school of 
about twenty boys and girls, from fourteen to 
sixteen or seventeen years of age. They 
were as perverse a looking company of chil- 
dren as | ever saw. They had not obtained 
the amount of Bible knowledge requisite for 
admission into the church, and were, there- 
fore, sent here to acquire it. The day for a 
new examination was near by, at which time 
the greater part of them would probably be 
received into the church. Without such re- 
ception, and a certificate of confirmation from 
the priest, it would be nearly, or quite impos- 
sible for any one to obtain a place as a ser- 
vant, apprentice, or clerk, or even to get mar- 
’ ried. 

“ The enforcement of a speculative faith,— 
or at least of an acknowledgment of one,—is 
doubtless one of the principal reasons of the 
rapid spread of infidelity in that country. 
This setting a snare to the conscience, by 
tempting any man to practice what he con- 


very large and noble bird, but never became 
in the least degree tamed. A hut was built 
for his dwelling-place, and he was permitted 
to go at large, with his wing clipped, to pre- 
vent escape ; but the only dispositions he ever 
displayed were fierceness and voracity. Many 
a poor straggling hen and duck became the 
victims of the savage guest ; even the person 
who approached him with food was fiercely 
attacked; and the servants preferred many 
weighty complaints regarding torn garments 
and wounded hands. At length fears were 
entertained for the little children just begin- 
ning to run about the premises, as even the 
thatched roof of his hut was not sufficient to 
resist the force of his efforts to escape confine- 
ment, and after a sojourn of eighteen months, 
he was reluctantly destroyed. Another eagle, 
of the same species, but a full-grown one, was 
captured last year in a very surprising man- 
ner by a daring fowler, whose favourite re- 
creation it is to scale, fearless and alone, the 
dizzy precipice, every nook and cranny of 
which is familiar to his footsteps. This man 
had been aware for several years that a pair 
of eagles built on an almost inaccessible point 
of a cliff several hundred feet high. Long he 
had searched for their nest, but in vain. At 
length he stumbled upon it one day by acci- 
dent, but imprudently, as it turned out, carried 
\off the only egg it contained. When he im- 
agined the young ones would be hatched, he 
returned by a path he had carefully marked ; 
but no nest was there. The parent birds had 





male eagle, as if hesitating whether or not to 
attack the spoiler. We can hardly imaginea 
more dreadtul, nay, sublime position ; but the 
cool courage and self-possession of the crags- 
man carried him safely through the adven- 
ture. First he twisted the strong wings of the 
bird together ; loosening one garter, with it 
he bound her bill, and with the other her legs, 
Thus fettered and gagged, she lay quietly at 
his mercy, and he paused a moment to draw 
breath, and asked himself if it were possible 
that he had accomplished a feat so extraordi- 
nary. Much he wished to preserve his cap- 
tive uninjured, to make his triumph appear 
the more questionless and complete ; but thus 
loaded, he could not have attempted the dan- 
gerous path by which he had to return; so, 
after a few anxious cogitations, he threw his 
prize over the precipice. Bound and help- 
less, she dashed from rock to rock, as she fell, 
till she rested on a point which he knew was 
quite easily accessible to him, and then he 
took his eager and joyful, though to any other 
than himself, hazardous path, to where she 
lay, struggling yet with the remains of life, so 
that it became a matter of humanity to finish 
her death at once. Her bereaved mate fol- 
lowed the successful spoiler on his homeward 
way that evening, soaring low, and screaming 
fearfully : but he has never been seen since. 
To his indulgent landlord the adventurer car- 
ried his extraordinary prize, and told his tale 
with modest enthusiasm, receiving a handsome 
present when he had finished, as well as un- 
qualified praise for his brave and daring deed. 

On a solitary stony hill in the middle of the 
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island of Unst, (the most northerly of the| night, they were left in quiet for a few hours.| the topmost summit of one of the projecting 
Shetlandic group,) is frequently seen the snowy | ‘The sportsman slept by the lake side, and he| rocks. As I neither expected to see a dwel- 
owl, a rare and noble bird, the largest of the| slept soundly. But he was awaked in the | ling-house, nor a turf fire in such a place, I 
genus Striz. It is a native of North Amare | carly dawn by the triumphant cry and loud| asked my driver what was the cause of this 
ca, Lapland, and Norway ; but itis very rarely | sound of pinions, and starting up, he was just} smoke. “It isn’t smoke, your honour,” re- 
seen in Britain, except in the locality above | in time to see the swans taking advantage of] plied he, “ it’s only the spray of a waterfall 
mentioned, where it is found at all seasons. | a favouring breeze, majestically rise, and| between the rocks there, which the storm has 
This hill is plentifully strewed with its pel-| speed their way to the north, in which direc-| carried up into the air.” At first | could 
lets, or those balls of feathers and hair which | tion, we may easily imagine, the disappoint-| scarcely believe this account, but afterwards 
birds of prey eject from their stomachs as the | ed sportsman looked long and wistfully, but| I convinced myself that there is nothing un- 
indigestible remains of their meals, After) in vain. common in this phenomenon, of the water of a 
diligent search, their nest has never been met We have, in the Shetland isles, another| cataract being raised into the air, on this 
with; but it is reasonably supposed that the| rare bird, much asked after by ornithologists) coast, by a strong north wind. At one place, 
breeding-place is somewhere in the island, as} —the skua gull, called sometimes Richard-| 1 saw three such columns of vapour close to 
young ones have also been seen, or what were | son’s skua. It is the largest of the gull tribe,} one another. They were swayed about by 
taken to be such, from their darker colour, | and of a dark brown colour. Not above five| the wind, sometimes higher, sometimes lower, 
The Shetland peasants have a  superstitious| years gince, from the unsparing depredations| but never disappeared for an instant. I ac- 
hatred of these birds. Few ornithologists | of collectors, and other causes, this family of| count for them in the following manner: The 
visit that remote quarter, and therefore they | birds was almost extinct, being reduced to} rocks are, in some places, very steep and pre- 
remain pretty much unmolested. The male | three individuals; but by the protection of the | cipitous, and, at the same time, indented by 
adult snowy owl is a large and powerful ani-| proprietor of the promontory where they} deep oarrow clefts in the basalt. In these 
mal, nearly quite white ; the female is rather} breed in Unst, they have now increased to at | clefts, during quiet weather, the waterfalls 
larger, and more numerously spotted with | least twenty pairs. The promontory or en-| pursue their picturesque way in a very natu- 
dusky gray. closure here alluded to is the most northerly |ral manner; but when the north wind rages 
We have in Shetland annual visits of that} point of the British isles, and during the | against the lofty coast, it roars through these 
beautiful bird, the wild swan. A few years| summer months, no sight can possibly be more | narrow chasms, in which the currents of air 
ago, early in spring, a large flock of them| interesting and extraordinary than what is| are somewhat compressed, with peculiar vio- 
were winging their way over the island of| here presented. The whole ground, (as well | lence, and carries up with it the water which 
Unst to the solitary lakes of Iceland, to which | as the precipitous banks, which on three sides | comes in its way, scattering il like powder in 
they migrate yearly for the purpose of incu-| overhang the sea,) is literally covered with| the air. 1 afterwards saw similar waterfalls 
bation. A flight of swans is an interesting| the nests of innumerable sea-fowl of various| on the low coasts, and these were much more 
and attractive sight; the majestic birds soar-| species, so that the unwonted visiter is apt to unaccountable to me. The next day I saw 
ing on their powerful pinions, and uttering | tread on them before he is aware, and is each | them near the Giants’ Causeway, only a hun- 
their pleasing inspiriting cry, which seems to| moment in danger of being struck by the | dred paces distant from me. As I was dri- 
breathe the very essence of eager expectation | wings of the parent birds, which, alarmed for| ving along a low grassy head-land, I did not 
and cheering encouragement. Or, is it that|the safety of their progeny, dash over his) perceive that this head-land descended towards 
we but imagine this? for these, to the natives| head, and almost in his face, while their) the sea, and these powdery appearances look- 
of Shetland, are the first notes of returning | screams are absolutely deafening. Contrasted | ed like fountains springing out of the ground 
spring, like those of the cuckoo in more fa-| with this animated picture, when the birds| in the midst of the meadows. They swayed 
voured latitudes, Sometimes the swans fly so| have migrated for the winter, how bleak and| two and fro with the wind, often rising to a 
high as to be invisible: yet at that season we | desolate is the aspect of the scenery, from} height of forty or fifty feet, and seattering a 
always hear their cheerful voice, and seek not | whence such multitudes of the inhabitants of| shower far around them on the grass. Ap- 
to repress in our bosoms the throb of joy that | the rocks and sea have fled for atime, leaving | proaching nearer, however, I discovered the 
responds to their note. It rarely happens,| only a forlorn wilderness, which erewhile had| cause of these appearances. On this low 
when these beautiful birds alight for a little| swarmed with innocent and lovely forms of oun, also, there were little clefts and chasms 
rest upon one of our small lakes, that they | animated life, engaged in their most interest- | down to the sea, as in the basaltic rocks. The 
escape without leaving a few victims sacrifi-| ing and important avocations. From the nests | wind drove up the sea-water into these clefts, 
ced to man’s cupidity. I may just stop to|in this locality, we have frequently procured, | and carried it up in whirling currents of small 
remark, that, as a general rule, we do not|and afterwards domesticated, the skua gull.| particles into the air. These fountains are 
allow any young sportsmen, over whom we} He is not, however, a very amiable bird. His| seen on other Irish coasts of similar forma- 
have any control, to kill birds during their| motions and cry are not unlike the eagle’s ;| tion; as, for instance, off the County of Clare, 
breeding season. Pigeons and plovers are|and he is apt to be very tyrannical, and even| and the Irish call the chasms through which 
then suffered to pursue their task unmolested; | injurious, to poultry and children; though he| these fountains rise, “ puffing-holes.” 
and it is not until they again begin to congre-|is not destitute of affection to any who are} The white chalky rocks of the coast are 
gate in flocks, that we cast a thought on our | accustomed to feed or caress him. | full of flints, which are not irregularly scat- 
game pies. Probably the far-sighted reader| Should the above familiar sketches induce | tered through them, but are deposited in long 
will perceive as much policy as sentiment in| any young reader to prosecute the subject to| horizontal strata, from two to three feet thick. 
this self-denying procedure. But this is a| which they refer, for himself, and thus become | The inhabitants of the neighbouring country 
digression. [I was going on to say, that a| interested in the manners and customs of the| dig out these stones, and use them as articles 
flock of swans rested on our largest inland| brute creation around him—a study which| of commerce. At Glenarm, I saw great heaps 
lake, and a respectable native of the neigh-| may well be ranked among the influences cal-| of large and small flint-stones, ready for ship- 
bourhood, with his dog and gun, hastened to| culated to moralize and soften our nature—my | ping. Not only do these limestone rocks oc- 
have a shot at them. The birds seemed | object will have been attained. casionally break up into boulder-stones; the 
wearied with the storms they had encounter- same is the case with the black basalt masses 




















ed; the air was heavy, the wind light and —_ Sailimantonns which lie over them. ‘Thus the whole coast, 
contrary, so that they could not easily rise. tet, Dede a ,, and all the little valleys which run down 
Fortunately for them, there were no boats on North-east Coast of Ireland, and Giants’) towards it, are sprinkled with great loose 
the lake. The noble birds kept the dogs which Causeway. black and white stones, like the black and 
assailed them at bay, and beat them at swim- (Continued from page 349.) white herds of Jacob. These black and 


ming; while, by keeping to the middle of the| As we approached the entrance of the val-| white stones are seen every where around, 
sheet of water, the gun-shot could not reach|ley of Glenarm, I noticed a strange-looking |The road is macadamized with black and 
them ; so, after a long chase from dawn till| column of smoke, which seemed to rise from | white stones, and the walls of the houses, gar- 


ae. 


—s 


dens, and court-yards, are all built of black 
and white stones. 


After Balley-galley Head, we reached other | 


steep and precipitous rocks and cliffs, called 
the Callagh-braes. Here the white chalk foun- 
dation, and the black basalt deposit were 
plainly enough to be distinguished. One large 
mass of basalt had detached itself from the 
rest, and reared its black head from the waves 
near the coast. ‘“ Knockdhu,” or the Black 
Rock, was the name given it by the [rish. 
Further out to sea, about four miles from land, 
lie other rocks called “ The Maidens.” Upon 
two of them light-houses have been erected. | 
Further out in the distance, the nearest point 
of Scotland, is seen rearing its head above the 
waters. It is the Mull of Antire, with its 
neighbour island Sanda. 

Glenarm is the most beautiful point along 
the whole coast of Antrim; indeed, the many 
attractions which unite in this valley, render 
it one of the most beautiful spots in Ireland. 
On each side of it, rises a long range of dark 
basaltic rocks, having a wide level between, | 
as they run inland tolerably parallel to each 
Other. A little brook sparkles through the 
valley, and here and there little waterfalls run 
down the black rocks on either side, keeping 
the land well irrigated, and covering it with 
a carpet of the brightest verdure imaginable, 
as well as affording nourishment to the most | 


beautiful clumps of stately old trees, which dot | 
it here and there. In this valley lies the 
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r . Sead a ry : roe Eee 
'tinually renew the strife with the weapons of; The entrance was closed by a low wall, and a 


learning and satire. 


journey again in company with “ Her Majes- 
ty’s letter-bag.” It was, as the people say, a 
“ wild-day,” for the storm continued with un- 
abated violence, and our road, as before, lay 
along the sea-shore. We reached the valley 
of Glenariff, and the scenery was still more 
beautiful and magnificent than that of the pre- 
ceding day. Garron Point is a steep, wooded 
head-land, that lies before the loftier rocks, 
like a foot-stool before a great arm-chair. 
Upon a projecting ledge of rock, resides an 
English Custom-house officer, with his assist- 
ants; and on account of the active smuggling 
trade carried on along this coast, and through 
these wild regions, which afford such facili- 





On the following morning I continued my | 


gate, and at the back of the cavern was a 
pretty natural recess, in which stood Nanny’s 
ibed. As long as I remained, she continued 


/quietly to spin and smoke her pipe; but when 


[ took my departure, she murmured some 
unintelligible words, and offered me a schnaps, 
The cavern in which she has taken up her 
abode, is known far and wide as Nanny’s, 
Cave. These caverns consist of an enormous 
conglomerate mass of clay and flint-stones, 
precisely like what is found at the foot of the 
Ery mountains in Saxony, and on a promon. 
tory of similar composition lies Castle Corey, 
The road is cut through the rock, which 
forms an arch across it, and after issuing from 
it, we saw the heads of sheep protruding from 
lan opening, high up ina perpendicular, rocky 





ties for the conveyance of goods into the inte-| wall. They had probably. found their way 
rior, a strong body of the coast-guard is| there through one of the passages I have men. 
always here, watching closely all vessels that | tioned, and in winter they are often penned up 


can be descried. 
These preventive service-men are an am- 


in the caverns, 
These basaltic rocks of Antrim afford pas. 


|tentions; and whenever cases of collision 


| phibious race of creatures, half-soldiers, half-|ture only to sheep, whilst the neighbouring 
| sailors, and even their dress partakes of their | county of Down is renowned for its horses, 


twofold character. They are generally sta-| These horses, of course, require masculine 
tioned on high rocky points, to keep a look-out | attendance, but the sheep can be easily kept by 
over the sea, and as soon as a sail appears in| women, and accordingly the shepherdesses of 
sight, are required to judge, from its appear- | Antrim are no less celebrated than their sheep, 
ance and movements, of its character and in-|A difference recorded by a distich peculiar 

Ito the country, and containing a very Irish 





arise, they are expected to engage with smug- | sort of rhyme. 


lers either by sea or land. 


The valley of Glenariff, or the valley of the 





residence of the Antrim family, and the little Caverns, forms a wider opening than that of 
a 5 


village appertaining to it. Near the village} Glenarm, and lies in the neighbourhood of 


and the castle all traces of wilderness vanish | .overal other valleys, as that of Cushendall 
rr , as : 


entirely, and a charming park and pretty | and Cufhendun, and altogether bear the name 
flower-garden confer additional beauties on the | of the Glens, or Glynns, and make quite a 
scene. The castle itself to whose distinguish- | jj11}¢ separate province. ‘They lie buried 
ed mistress, 1 had the honour of paying @ | among high masses of mountains, and have 
visit, is built in a fine old Gothic style, and | 


|retained the Irish population, and the Irish 
furnished with modern taste and elegance. pot : 


: 

Seni tiainded d 1 | language, whilst the country all round them 
our hundred deer and stags graze arounc its) has been entirely peopled by Scotch and Eng- 

and six hundred old ancestral trees oversha- 


are d th thei Bite Reel |lish settlers. These glens, and the neighbour- 
cow its grounds, with their spreading boughs =) hood of Drogheda, are, as far as I can make 


and all this smiling and peaceful beauty, shel- | out, the only points on the whole east coast of 


_— between the wild black rocks which) |reland which have retained the Irish lan- 
orm the little glen, with a view opening on | guace. 


f ' i 3 al asted | © ~ . . 
old ocean rolling his strong white crested | Along the road to Glenariff, the sides of 
waves beyond, forms perhaps the most won-| pany of the rocks and mountains are clothed 


derful te all the world for a stately baro- with beautiful woods, among which are hol- 
nial mansion. | lies, hazelnut trees, and white thorns of enor- 

When the Antrim family came over, 1 do| mous dimensions, and in the valleys are ash 
not know ; but their present possessions and trees and oaks. Caverns and subterranean 


title were given them by Charles I. in 1630.) passages abound in this tract of country ; and 





“ The county of Down for men and horses, 
The county of Antrim for lambs and lasses.” 


As we issued from the valley, and began to 
ascend the mountain, we could distinguish 
through the darkness the lights on five differ. 
ent points. The one proceeded from the 
light-house on the opposite coast of Scotland, 
two from towers near the entrance of Lough 
Foyle, and two from “the Maidens,” light- 
houses above mentioned. The two latter were 
above twenty miles off, yet they glittered like 
stars on our horizon, which indeed presented 
no other stars to rival them. 

At nine o’clock in the evening we arrived 
on the wings of a dry storm, for the rain had 
entirely ceased, at the little town of Bally- 
eastle, on the sea-shore, opposite the island of 
Rathlin. Here the mountainous district of the 
Glens terminates, and the country assumes 
|the form of wide downs sloping with a more 
'or less steep declivity to the sea; this is also 
the boundary of the Irish language, and a lit- 
tle river, running eastward from Ballycastle, 





Their real family name is M‘Donnell. The! pear Garron Point, almost in the surf of the | ¥@8 pointed out to me as its exact limit. 


family of M‘Donnells is spread all over the} sea, is one from which issues a considerable 
County of Antrim, and on my travels I met | stream of water, whose supply never fails 
many M‘Donnells, who claimed kindred with during the driest season of the whole year. 
the great Antrim family. The part of Scot- | Beyond Glenariff, the road runs past the 
land lying just opposite the coast of Antrim, mouths of several caves, some of which appear 
abounds in the same way with MacDonnells,|}to have been inhabited. In one, there had 
and a perpetual dispute is going on between evidently been a forge, and in another dwelt 
the Scottish and Irish families, as to which is| an aged single woman, named Nanny Murry, 
the older of the two. The Scottish MacDon-| who, the people told me, had lived there fifty 
nells persist that the [rish M‘Donnells are only | or sixty years, that is, from time immemorial. 
a younger branch of their clan, while the|[ paid her a visit, as most travellers who pass 
Irish M‘Donnells of course maintain the con-| this way do, and one of her friends, whom I 
trary. ‘This dispute has dwindled from a con-| found with her, kindled a splint of wood, and 
test of blood to one of ink, for many genealo- | ji¢hted me into all the corners of the cavern, 
gists and antiquarians of both families con-| while the old woman sat spinning by the fire. 


[The next three or four pages are occupied 
with the description of the Island of Rathlin, 
which, however, the author was prevented 
from visiting, contenting himself with a view 
of it through a telescope. We shall give but 
an extract or two.] 

The Island of Rathlin, or Rachlin, or 
Raughlinds, or Raghlin, or Rachlinda, or 
Rachory, or Raghery—for in all these vari- 
ous ways is its name written—is the largest 
of the islands lying off the north coast, which 
are considered as belonging to Ireland. All 
the others, with the exception of Tory or 
Robber Island, are small and _ insignificant. 
Rathlin consists of two tracts of land united 
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with each other ¢ ata ‘a right angle, and about ajent to the ‘leadings of ‘the Spirit of Truth, | 


mile broad. 


The one which guns nearly pa-|come to a good improvement, —and are, by 


rallel with the coast of the main land is more | the virtue and power of God, able to resist 
than five miles long, the other about three. | the temptations of the evil one.” 


The angle between the two forms a bay, call- 
ed Church Bay, at the head of which is situ- 
ated the church, and the mansion of the rec- 
tor and owner of the island. Like the oppo- 
site coast of Ireland, the island is evidently of 
volcanic origin; the basis is chalk and lime- 
stone, over which lies a mass of black basalt 
running into large and handsome columns, and 
corresponding to a hair with the formation of 
the opposite coast of Ireland. The tides and 
currents which exist in its neighbourhood are 
very peculiar, The tide flowing in from the 
Atlantic Ocean, takes a turn to the south, and 
meets the opposite tide near Carlingford Bay, 
where it is observed to come in and go out in 
two opposite directions at the same time. 

Rathlin lies at the vortex of the two cur- 
rents, exactly where the flood tide turns to the 
south, and the ebb to the east, and where there 
arises a struggle that makes itself felt along 
the whole coast of Antrim, Derry, and Done- 
gal, as far as Malin Head, but is strongest in 
the strait between Rathlin and the main-land. 
From these circumstances there arise, as 
Hamilton observes, many irregularities in the 
tides, which, however, he does not attempt to 
explain. ‘There are, for instance, places on 
the coast where instead of the tides giving six 
hours of flood, and six of ebb, the former lasts 
nine, and the latter only three hours. The 
sailors who come to the coast of Ireland are 
obliged to pay great attention to these pecu- 
liarities. 

The waters of Rathlin being thus disturbed 
twice every day, are rough enough, even in 
the most tranquil weather, but when it blows 
a gale, they become so violently agitated as 
to be scarcely navigable at all, not only for 
the little coasters, but even for ships of the 
largest size. The prevailing winds, as well 
as the greatest tides, coming in of course 
from the open ocean, the western side of 
Rathlin presents a magnificent spectacle of 
enormous waves, dashing forever upon its 
shore. In winter, so tempestuous a sea 
rages round the island, that its inhabitants 
are sometimes cut off for months from all 
communication with any other land than their 
own. 


(To be continued.) 
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For ‘' The Friend.”’ 


Relics of the Past.—No. 27. 


No action will conduce to our everlasting happiness, that is 
not the offspring of a heartfelt conviction of duty. Mere 
Outside imitations of the best actions of the best men, will 
never advance the imitator one step nearer heaven. 


JOHN AND MARGARET LYNAM. 
(Continued from page 350.) 


After a visit through Scotland, Margaret, 
in the early part of 1662 returned to Edin- 
burgh, from whence she addressed an epistle 
to Friends in the west of Scotland, and vari- 
ous short exhortations to individuals through- 
out that country. To one she says, “ It is the 
diligent hand that maketh rich, and those that 
are “faithful to the measure of life, and obedi- 


Hamilton.] 


“ Dwell in the innocent and blameless life, 
and in that which keeps humble and low 
abide,—that thou mayest grow in the image 
of the Lamb, and be established in the Truth. 
Depart from every appearance of evil, that 
the Life in thee may arise, which is pure and 
undefiled, that thou mayest be a vessel of| 
honour, sanctified, and fit for the Master’s| 
use. 

“ T breathe to my Heavenly Father that thou 


mayest be preserved. Beware, and with great | 


diligence watch against the enemy when thou 
art in company with the world. Shut out his | 
words ; give not ear in any kind to that which | 
would lead out thy mind. Keep to the power | 
of the Lord, and he shall preserve thee, and | 
thou shalt dwell in the land of the living for- | 
ever.” 

Janette Brown had been previously excom- 
municated and imprisoned for entertaining 
Friends in her house. 


“ To J. M.” [probably the wife of William 
Michael, of Douglass. | 


“ Love the Truth and dwell in it, that thou | 
a daughter of Abraham mayest be. Keep to 
that which sanctifieth, that thou mayest come 
to witness the faith that gives the victory 
over the world, and the pollutions thereof. 


Beware of temptations,—wait in the Light| 


which discovers them, and strength will be 
received to resist them. ‘Then evil thoughts | 
and temptations will vanish away, and “the 


Word of Life thou wilt feel to be thy strength. 


So be faithful and obedient, and thou shalt | 


overcome by the blood of the Lamb.” 


“ To W. M.” [probably William Michael, of 


Douglass.| 


“Dear W.:—I desire that thou mayest 
daily grow in the innocent and harmless life, | 
that the nature of the Lamb may daily arise | 
in thee, and thou be gathered to serve the | 
Lord in spirit and in ‘truth. Walk before 


him in uprightness of heart, so shall his pre- | 


sence remain with thee, and thou shalt grow 
up a living branch, receiving life and virtue 
from the root.” 


William Mitchell had been excommunica- | 
He had also 
been imprisoned for twenty-nine days, for| 


ted by the priest of Douglass. 


taking a wife after the manner of Friends. He 
was then taken from prison by order of Ga- 
vin Hamilton and James Hamilton, to be sent 
to France. Being sent to Edinburgh, George 


Monk became acquainted with the matter, and | 


set him at liberty. 
“ To M. B. 


« Let the Truth be precious to thee, and 
dwell in the power that sanctifies. So shall 


that arise in thee that is blessed, and that | 


which is meek and lowly shall have dominion. 
Be faithful and diligent, that every plant 
which the Father hath not planted, may be 


plucked up. Be watchful and diligent, lest 
thou be overcome by the strength of tempta- 
tion, and Jose the innocent life, which, if thou 


| doest, hardness of heart will enter, and thou 


“To J. B.” [probably Janette Brown, of | 


wilt not be willing to receive reproof. It is 
my desire that thou mayest grow in wisdom, 
and be strengthened with the power that 
comes from above, and preserved, and estab- 
lished in the Truth, which keeps all that are 
obedient to the narrow and straight way.” 


“ To M. H.” [Margaret Hambleton.]} 


“My love is to that which thirsteth after 
the Lord in thee; and it is my desire that the 
living presence of the Lord may refresh and 
uphold every babe and little one, that in his 
wisdom, and in his patience ye may be kept. 
May the meek spirit, and the heavenly image 

more and more shine forth in you. May the 
Lord keep all of you who breathe after him; : 





—that ye may grow, and be kept in the daily 
cross, that brings dows self. ‘That that may 
be low that is for death, and the seed to 
which the blessing belongs may arise over 
all.” 

George Fox says in his Journal that Mar- 
garet Hambleton was one called a lady. For 
entertaining Friends, and for denying the pow- 
er of the presbytery, she was excommunica- 
ted by L. Semerell, priest of New Monkland, 
When Margaret understood that he intended 
to excommunicate her, she went to see him, 
land asked for his reasons for so doing. He 
replied, “ for three causes. First. For that 
she denied the presbytery. Secondly. For 
denying the ordinances. Thirdly. For not 
forsaking the company of seducers and here- 
| ties.” To this Margaret rejoined, “ Your 
presbytery I deny, because it is tyrannical, and 
|hath no power but what ye take from men ; 
for ye rule as lords over God’s heritage.” 
|The priest said, “ You are ignorant of the 
Scriptures, for they speak of laying on of the 
hands of the presbytery.” She answered, 
“ Read the original,—that speaks of laying 
|on of the hands ‘of the elders ; and true elders 
that rule for the Lord I own. But such as 
| thou art, who preach: for filthy lucre, I deny.” 
** Secondly. All the ordinances of Christ, I 
own ;—us preaching, praying, or reading, as 
joy are moved of the Lord. He that minis- 
|tereth out of the ability God hath given him, 
or any preaching as the oracle of God, them 
I own ; and this is according to plain Scrip- 
ture. 1 Pet. iv. 11. Thirdly. The way thou 
calls heresy, worship I the eternal God. ‘The 
Scripture saith keep company with them that 
call upon God out of a pure heart. 2 Tim. ii. 
22, and I know such are these people, there- 
fore thou deniest the Scripture, and I obey it.” 

The priest fearful lest Margaret Hamble- 
ton should appear and answer for herself, 
watched his opportunity, and excommunicated 
her when she was absent from home. He 
concluded his mockery by charging his peo- 
ple to have no dealings with her. On her 
return, her neighbours stood aloof, and she 
| quickly understood the cause. Her husband 
being indebted to the priest, she concluded to 
go and visit him and settle the account. He 
received the money without difficulty; but 
| when she asked him why he should bid his 
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people have no dealings with her, and yet be 
the first to do so himself, he ordered his man 
to put her out of doors. He caused one of his | 
hearers to do public penance in his congrega- 


tion, for selling her two pecks of linseed ; and 


















































book of her. She lent him the book, but then 


willing to borrow the book of her, and yet) 
should punish the man for what he had done. | 
He replied, it was becaur> the man had eaten 
with her, and that the ripture forbade any to | 
eat or drink with an excommunicated person. 
Margaret then said, “ The Scripture saith, 
with the drunkard, the fornicator, the extor- 
tioner, the covetous, and the idolater, eat not. 
Am I such an one?” He rejoined, “1 neither 
can, nor will say so of you, but I could be 
content you should live beside me all the days | 
of my life, without excommunicating you, if 
the presbytery would suffer me.” 

To return to Margaret Lynam: the follow- 
ing letter addressed to M. M. [probably Mar- 
garet Molleson] is the last of those written 
during her visit in Scotland, which we shall 
extract :— 

“ Dear Friend :—Mind the leadings of the 
Light, and what the Lord requireth of thee, 
that thou may enjoy his presence forever. 
Prize the love that hath called thee out of the 
world, and from amongst those that hold the 
truth in unrighteousness. Be thou separated 
from their ways, and worships, and have no 
fellowship with them. They are light and 
vain, and their words are unsavoury, and un- 
sound. Friends are to be exceedingly watch- 
ful when they come in their company, for if 
there is but the least joining with their spi- 
rits, the Spirit of the Lord is grieved, and 
darkness will come over the mind. Then 
there is no way to enjoy peace, but as the 
judgment of the Lord passeth on the trans- 
gression, and by a diligent waiting, until he 
shall arise and show mercy.” 

These letters were written from Edinburgh 
in the Second month, 1662. 
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lit was s all sufficient ¢ to condemn one if hev wore e | Colamy was a learned, yet a plain, faithful 
his hat in the presence of the civil officers ; if| pious, and practical preacher. On one occa- 
his conduct and conversation were marked by | sion, after the restoration, when preaching 
the simplicity of Quakerism, or if he shook| before General Monk, on the subject of 
hands, or manifested sympathy with those | « filthy lucre,” he said, “ And why is it called 


yet he soon after came himself to borrow a| who were persecuted for righteousness sake. | filthy, but because it makes men do base and 


To call in question the rectitude of the pro-| filthy things? Some men will betray three 


by banishment. 
any one to travel, or to preach the gospel, if 


| they suspected them of being friendly to liber- 


ty of conscience, or individual rights. They 
knew that the Truth has a testimony for it in 
the hearts of all, when not clouded by igno- 
rance or prejudice, or overborne by ecclesias- 
tical domination, and they therefore were un- 
willing that their members should hear it 
outwardly declared. Nay, John Norton in 
defending their lawlessly preventing Friends 


‘from travelling amongst them, offers as a 
reason the -state of their people, “* many of 
'them,” he says, “ being perilously disposed to 


receive their doctrine, being already too much 
disaffected, if not enemies to order.” As this 
feeling of the insecurity of their hold upon the 
people’s judgment increased, so did their ar- 


| bitrary attempts to support by violence their 


politically religious position. No one could 


reside there in comfort ; no one could minister 


unmolested, who was not by outward appro- 


bation, or by silent acquiescence in wrong and 


outrage, crying out, “ Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians.” The rulers imprisoned at will, 


|without law or precedent, and then went to 
work, at their leisure, to make enactments to 


legalize their proceedings. 


Such is ever the tendency of the human 
mind. There is always a danger, when men 
inot under the government of the cross of 
Christ, get ecclesiastical domination, that they 
will become intolerant and overbearing. They 
will endeavour to shut out from the ears of 
their supporters all Truths which condemn 
their acts, and in effecting this, they will not 
regard established laws and usages. Whilst 
thus doing, they will be exceedingly jealous 





(To be continued.) 
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For “‘ The Friend.” 
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der a religious concern to proclaim the uni- 


permitted to land, until officers were sent to | 


high and haughty spirit of the puritanic 
leaders would not tolerate any one to advo- 
cate in New England religious opinions, not 
according to their own creed and covenant. 
As they treated these two women Friends, so 
they treated their brethren and sisters who 
followed them in the same path of religious 
duty. As the number of visits of Friends to 
those parts increased, so did the acts of op- 
pression and outrage of the rulers. To become 
an offender, it was not necessary that any 
should be found preaching the gospel,—nay, 


of all who do not approve of their actions, and 
where they have the power, will excommuni- 
cate, or banish from their borders. Having 
undertaken to judge in their own will, and ac- 
cording to their prejudices and evil preposses- 
When Anne Austin and Mary Fisher, un- | sions, they too often decree most unrighteous 
To all such the language of our 
versal love of God in Christ Jesus, came over | ancient Friend, Isaac Penington, i in "reply to 
the Atlantic to Boston bay, they were not|the defence of the intolerant rulers in New 
| England will apply. “Ye have long been 
carry them to prison. There they were kept | busied in New England about plucking up of 
without having violated any law of the country, | | tares,—are ye sure ye never plucked up any 
until they were taken out, to be placed on| wheat? Nay, have ye not weeded out the 
board a vessel to carry them away. The | wheat, and left the tares standing ?” 


| judgments. 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHY. 


Edmund Calamy, born in London in the 
year 1600, wasa celebrated nonconformist, who 
strenuously opposed the trial of Charles the 
First, and the usurpation of Cromwell, and 
had a share in effecting the restoration of 
Such was the shock to 
his health in consequence of the fire in Lon- 
don, that he is said to have died of it in 1666. 


Charles the Second. 






















inquired of him, why it was, that he should be | ceedings of the dominant party, was followed | kingdoms for filthy lucre’s sake ;” at the same 
They were afraid to trust|time throwing his handkerchief towards the 


general’s pew. Very unfashionable kind of 
preaching now! How polite and complaisant 
towards their benefactors, will a little filthy 
lucre make some preachers. They seem to 
have a more steady eye to please and sub- 
serve them, than the King of kings. And 
when this is the case, how does his cause, and 
the independent, straightforward supporters of 
it, suffer. 

John Brock, minister of Reading, Massa- 
chusetts, was born in England in 1620, and 
was distinguished for early piety. He came 
to this country about the year 1637, gradu- 
ated at Harvard College, and engaged in 
preaching first at Rowley, and then at the 
Isle of Shoals. John Brock was an eminent 
Christian, and a laborious preacher; so re- 
markable for holiness and devotion, that it was 
said of him by the celebrated Mitchell, “ he 
dwells as near heaven, as any man upon 
earth.” He was full of faith, and of the 
Holy Ghost. Several remarkable accounts 
are related of the efficacy of his prayers, in 
which he frequently had a particular faith, or 
an assurance of being heard. 

When he lived at the Isle of Shoals, he per- 
suaded the people to enter into an agreement 
to spend one day in every month, besides the 
first days of the week, in religious worship. 
On one of these days, the fishermen who com- 
posed his society, desired him to put off the 
meeting, as the roughness of the weather had 
for a number of days prevented them from 
attending to their usual employment. He en- 
deavoured, in vain, to convince them of the 
impropriety of their request. As most of 
them were determined to seize the opportu- 
nity for making up their lost time, and were 
more interested in their worldly, than in their 
spiritual concerns, he addressed them thus: 
“If you are resolved to neglect your duty to 
God, and will go away, I say unto you, Catch 
fish if you can ; but as for you, who will tarry 
and worship the Lord Jesus Christ, I will 
pray unto him for you, that you may catch 
fish until you are weary.” Of thirty-five 
men only five remained with the minister. 
The thirty who went from the meeting, with 
all their skill, caught through the whole day, 
but four fishes; while the five who attended 
Divine worship, afterwards went out and 
caught five hundred. From this time the 
fishermen readily attended all the meetings 
which John Brock appointed. 

A poor man who had been very useful with 
his boat, in carrying persons who attended 
public worship over a river, lost his boat in a 
storm, and lamented his loss to his minister. 
Brock said to him, * Go home, honest man, I 
will mention the matter to the Lord: you will 
have your boat again to-morrow.” ‘The next 
day, in earnest prayer, the poor man recover- 
ed his boat, which was brought up from the 
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bottom, by the anchor of a vessel, cast upon | ure excited considerable notice, and exposed 
it without design, A number of such re-| him to great persecution. ‘The people could 
markable correspondences, between the events | not bear to allow a man to go forth without 
of Divine Providence and the prayers of John| human ordination, particularly where there 
Brock, caused John Allen, of Dedham, to say | existed a national church, to preach the gos- 
of him, “ I scarce ever knew any man so fa-| pel of life and salvation, as he might be led by 


miliar with the great God, as his dear servant | the Minister of the sanctuary, which the Lord 


Brock.” 


John Bunyan, the author of the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, an admirable allegory, which has 
an unexampled but deserved popularity, was 
of humble birth, being the son of a travelling 
tinker, and was born in 1628, at Elston, in 
Bedfordshire, England. For some time he 
followed his father’s occupation, and led a 
wandering, dissipated life; after which he 
served in the Parliament army, and was at 
the siege of Leicester, where being drawn 
out to stand sentinel, another soldier of his 
company desiring to take his place, he con- 
sented, and thereby probably avoided being 
shot through the head by a musket ball, which 
killed his comrade, It is impossible, when 


|hath pitched, and not man. Subsequent to the 
restoration of Charles the Second to the throne 


the gripe of the law, and he was nearly thir- 
teen years immured in Bedford jail, where he 
supported himself and his family by his own 
hands. His leisure hours were spent in wri- 
ting the Pilgrim’s Progress, and other works 
similar in kind, but inferior in merit. He was 
at last released, and resumed his ministry in 
Bedford. After his enlargement, he travelled 
into several parts of England, to visit the dis- 
senting congregations, which procured him 
the epithet of Bishop Bunyan. In King James 
the Second’s reign, when that prince’s decla- 
ration in favour of liberty of conscience came 


of England, his preaching brought him within | 





Christ. Nothing is gained by shutting our 
eyes to the wrong, and striving to persuade 
ourselves that it may be right in them. An 
upright support of the Truth keeps our own 
conscience clear, and may enlighten and 
strengthen others to see, and come out of 
error. 


AWFUL CHASM IN THE FPRAIRIES. 

We had scarcely proceeded six miles, after 
drying our blankets, when we suddenly came 
upon another immense rent or chasm in the 
earth, exceeding in depth the one we bad so 
much difficulty in crossing the day before. No 
one was aware of its existence, until we were 
immediately upon its brink, when a spectacle, 
exceeding in grandeur any thing we had pre- 
viously beheld, came suddenly in view. Not 
a tree or bush, no outline whatever, marked 
its position or course, and we were all lost in 
amazement, as one by one we left the double 
file ranks, and rode up to the verge of the 
‘yawning abyss. 
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reading the account of the first twenty years 
of his life, as recorded in his “ Grace Abound- 
ing,” not to be forcibly impressed with the 
truth of the doctrine, now generally received 
by all Christendom, of the special providence 
of God. His preservation from drowning; 
from destruction by an adder; by a musket 
shot, and from death in various ways, demon- 
strate that doctrine to be unquestionably true ; 
and the facts which he has communicated as 
to his conversion, additionally confirm the 
veracity of that doctrine. For although some 
allowances are to be made for his enthusiasm, 
and therefore for the language which he fre- 


quently adopted, yet the facts which he re- 
cords are unquestionably true ; and if they 
true, the inference appears to be obvious. 


It appears, however, that he still remained |in his conversation, mild and affable; not/ioned them. 


mI 


out, John Bunyan, by the voluntary contribu-| In depth it could not be less than eight hun- 
tions of his adherents, built a large meeting-| dred or a thousand feet, was from three to five 
house at Bedford, and preached constantly to| hundred yards in width, and at the point 
great congregations. He also annually visited| where we first struck it, the sides were per- 
London, where he was very popular; andj fectly perpendicular. A sickly sensation of 
assemblies of twelve hundred have been con-| dizziness was felt by all as we looked down, as 
vened in Southwark to hear him, on a dark! it were, into the very depths of the earth. In 
winter morning at seven o'clock, even on|the dark and narrow valley below, an occa- 
week-days. In the midst of these and similar | sional spot of green relieved the eye, and a 
exertions, he closed his life, and at the age of small stream of water rising to the view, then 
sixty, on the thirty-first of Eighth month, sinking beneath some huge rock, was bubbling 
1688, * he resigned his soul into the hands of and foaming along. Immense walls, columns, 
his most merciful Redeemer,” and was in- and in some places what appeared to be arch- 
terred in Bunhill-fields burying-ground. les, were seen standing modelled by the wear 

Of Bunyan it has been said, and with seem-|of the water undoubtedly, yet so perfect in 
ing propriety, “that he appeared in coun-| form that we could with difficulty be brought 
tenance to be of a stern and rough temper, but to believe that the hand of man had not fash- 
The rains of centuries, falling 


unacquainted with the sinfulness of his nature, | given to loquacity, or much discourse in com-|upon an immense prairie, had here found a 
and the necessity of faith in Christ, till he met| pany, unless some urgent occasion required reservoir, and their workings upon the differ. 


with four poor women at Bedford, “ sitting at 
a door in the sun, talking about the things of 
God—about a new birth—about the work of 
God in their hearts; as also how they were 
convinced of their miserable state by nature— 
of the mercy of God in Jesus Christ—of his 
word and promises—of the temptations of 
Satan—and of their wretchedness of heart and 
unbelief.” Bunyan was so affected with the 
conversation of these good women, that he 
availed himself of every opportunity to con- 
verse with them. His irreligious companions 
perceived a difference in him, which to them 
was offensive ; and being unable to disturb in 
him that steady purpose of his mind to seek 
for happiness in God alone, they resigned his 
society. When Bunyan obtained a good hope 
that he was interested in the salvation that 
comes by Jesus Christ, he communicated the 
state of his mind toa baptist preacher residing 
in Bedford, attended the place of worship 
where he officiated, and adopting the opinion 
that immersion in water was most Scriptural, 
he submitted to the rite, and was admitted a 
member of that church a. p. 1653. 

In 1656, conceiving that he was called by 
the Almighty to become a preacher of the 
gospel, Bunyan delayed not to comply with 
what he considered a Divine call. The meas- 


it; observing never to boast of himself, or his|ent veins of earth and stone had formed these 
parts, but rather seemed low in his own eyes, |strange and fanciful shapes. * 
and submitted himself to the judgment of} Before reaching the chasm we had crossed 
others ; abhorring lying and swearing ; being | numerous large trails, leading a little more to 
just in all that lay in his power to his word ;|the west than we were travelling; and the 
not seeming to revenge injuries ; loving to re-| experience of the previous day led us to sup- 
concile differences, and making friendship | pose that they all terminated at a common 
with all. He had a sharp, quick eye, accom-| crossing near by. In this conjecture we were 
panied with an excellent discerning of per-|not disappointed, for a trot of half an hour, 
sons, being of good judgment, and quick) brought us into a large road, the thoroughfare 
wit.”—Principally extracted from Encyc. along which millions of Indians, buffalo, and 
Reg. Know. |mustangs had evidently travelled for years. 
Many of the best and most useful men and| Perilous as the descent appeared, we well 
women have sprung from what is deemed low | knew there was no other near. The leading 
origin. Base things, and things that are not,| mule was again urged forward, the steadier 
hath God often chosen to confound the|and older horses were next driven over the 
mighty, and to bring to nought things that sides, and the more skittish and untractable 


are. It goes to show that this class is not to|brought up the rear. Once in the narrow 


be despised or overlooked, and that if talents 
committed to them are rightly occupied, they 
may be the means of great good to others, 
and a blessing to themselves. The commu- 
nication of such extraordinary gifts of faith, 
and fervent prayer, and devotion to the Re- 
deemer’s cause, according to the light and 
knowledge given, should lead us to charitable 
conclusions of others—so as to own the good 


—yet maintaining a firm testimony against | 
every violation of the precepts and Spirit of 





path, which led circuitously down the descent, 


there was no turning back, and our half-mad- 


dened animals finally reached the bottom in 
safety. Several large stones were loosened 
from their fastenings by our men, during the 
frightful descent ; these would leap, dash, and 
thunder down the precipitous sides, and strike 
against the bottom far below us with a terrific 
and reverberating crash. 

We found a running stream on reaching the 
lower level of the chasm, on the opposite side 
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of which was a romantic dell covered with 
short grass, and a few scattering cotton woods. 
A large body of Indians had encamped on this 
very spot but a very few days previous, the 
wilted limbs of the trees, and other signs 
showing that they had made it a resting place. 
We, too, halted a couple of hours, to give our 
horses an opportunity to graze and rest them- 
selves. The trail which led up on the opposite 
side was discovered a short distance above us, 
to the south, winding up the steep and ragged 
sides of the acclivity. 

As we journeyed along this dell, all were 
again struck with admiration at the strange 
and fanciful figures made by the washing of 
the waters during the rainy season. In some 
places, perfect walls, formed of reddish clay, 
were seen standing, and, were they any where 
else, it would be impossible to believe that 
other than the hand of man had formed them. 
The veins of which these walls were com- 
posed, were of even thickness, very hard, and 
ran perpendicularly; and when the softer 
sand which had surrounded them was washed 
away, the veins still remained standing up- 
right, in some places a hundred feet high, and 
three or four hundred in length. Columns, 
too, were there, and such was their appear- 
ance of architectural order, and so much of 
chaste grandeur was there about them, that 
we were lost in wonder and admiration. Some- 
times the breast-works, as of forts, would be 
plainly visible ; then, again, the frowning tur- 
rets of some castle of the olden time. Cum- 
brous pillars of some mighty pile, such as is 
dedicated to religion or royalty, were scattered 
about ; regularity was strangely mingled with 
disorder and ruin, and nature had done it all. 
Niagara has been considered one of her wild- 
est freaks, but Niagara sinks into insignifi- 
cance when compared with the wild gran- 
deur of this chasm—this deep abyssinal solli- 
tude, as Carlyle would call it. Imagina.- 
tion carried us back to Thebes, to Palmyra, 
and to ancient Athens, and we could not 
help thinking that we were now among their 
ruins. 

Our passage out of this place was effected 
with the greatest difficulty. We were obliged 
to carry our rifles, holsters, and saddle-bags in 
our hands, and in clambering up a steep pitch, 


one of the horses striking his shoulder against | 


a projecting rock, was precipitated some fif- 
teen or twenty feet directly upon his back. 
All thought he must be killed by the fall ; but 
strange enough, he rose immediately, shook 
himself, and a second effort in climbing proved 
more successful—the animal had not received 
the slightest injury! 

By the middle of the afternoon we were all 


safely across, after passing five or six hours 


completely shut out from the world. Again 
we found ourselves upon the level prairie, and 


on looking back, after proceeding some hun- 


THE SUMMER MIDNIGHAT. 
BY THE LATE JAMES WALLIS EASTBURN. 


The breeze of night has sunk to rest, 

Upon the river's tranquil breast; 

And every bird has sought her nest, 
Where silent is her minstrelsy ; 

The queen of heaven is sailing high, 

A pale bark on the azure sky, 

Where not a breath is heard to sigh— 
So deep the soft tranquillity. 


Forgotten now the heat of day 
That on the burning waters lay, 
The noon of night her mantle gray 
Spreads, for the sun’s high blazonry ; 
But glittering in that gentle night 
There gleams a line of silvery light, 
As tremulous on the shores of white 
lt hovers sweet and playfully. 
At peace the distant shallop rides ; 
Not as when dashing o’er her sides 
The roaring bay’s unruly tides 
Were beating round her gloriously ; 
But every sail is furled and still: 
Silent the seaman’s whistle shrill, 
While dreamy slumbers seem to thrill 
With parted hours of ecstacy. 


Stars of the many-spangled heaven! 

Faintly this night your beams are given, 

Though proudly where your hosts are driven 
Ye rear your dazzling galaxy ; 

Since far and wide a softer hue 

Is spread across the plains of blue, 

Where in bright chorus, ever true, 
Forever swells your harmony. 

THERE Is AN Hour of deep repuse 

That yet upon my heart shall close, 

When all that nature dreads and knows 
Shall burst upon me wondrously ; 

O may I then awake forever 

My heart to rapture’s high endeavour, 

And as from earth’s vain scene I sever, 
Be lost in Immortality ! 


The English papers contain accounts of 
numerous incendiary fires in various counties. 
They chronicle no less than 130 of these fires 
as having occurred within a few months, 
chiefly confined to those districts where the 
labourers were ill-paid, and but half em- 
ployed. 





Pennsylvania Tolls.—The amount of tolls 
received on the state improvements, since the 
| opening of the navigation the present season, 
up to July 1, 1844, is $597,706 69. Of this 
lsum, $509,210 have been received on the 
main line. The total increase of the present 
over the last year, is $131,347 31—the in- 
crease on the main linealone being $92,681 45. 


revenue, and should exercise a becoming influ- 
ence in the decision of the question, whether 





| the public improvements are to be retained or 
| sold.— Late paper. 


The late rain, the Baltimore Patriot says, 
has come in excellent season for the coun- 
try, and for the farmer. It has been worth 
thousands to the corn crop, which, through- 
out Maryland, is very fine and promising. 
The farmers in our own vicinity can also con- 
gratulate themselves upon the good efiects of 
the recent showers.— Ledger. 
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* Schools in Europe” being now brought to 
a close,a few words in reference to it may not 
be improper. During the time it has been in 
hand, the inquiry, in more than one instance, 
has been made—when is it to end? But even 
in those cases, the complaint has uniformly 
been accompanied with the admission, that 
the article was interesting ; and we are happy 
on the other hand to know, that very many of 
our readers, with ourselves, have welcomed 
the successive appearance of the series with 
undiminished avidity. Protracted as they 
have been, our worthy correspondent to whom 
we are indebted for preparing them, has so 
judiciously divided the respective portions, as 
to give to each a separate and distinct claim 
to attention, and, as a whole, we do not hesi- 
tate to venture the opinion, that few composi- 
tions of analogous character, combine such an 
amount and variety of highly instructive mat- 
ter, expressed too, in language to a remark- 
able degree chaste, clear, and attractive. In 
thus expressing our commendation, we would 
not be understood as at all endorsing every 
seniiment ur suggestion of the author; 
some of these may be thought fanciful, and 
| others of questionable utility ; we nevertheless 
believe that parents, teachers,—all who take 
part in the important business of education, 
—will find in the series a rich resource from 
which may be drawn many excellent hints, 
susceptible of practical application in their 
respective spheres of action ; and we take the 
| liberty now that the publication is complete, 
|to intimate the propriety of a careful re-peru- 
sal of the whole consecutively. 





Anna A. Jenkins returned from her reli- 
gious visit to Friends in Europe, in the Hi- 
bernia steam-ship, which arrived at Boston on 


These returos exhibit a gratifying increase of | the 17th of last month. 


WANTED, 
An apprentice to the retail Drug and 
Apothecary business, Inquire at this office. 


Surgery.—Drs. Cummings and Scraggs, of} Dep, on First-day, the 28th of Seventh month, Jonn 


Legonier, Westmoreland County, Pa., lately 
| performed an operation for wry neck, the con- 


dred yards, not a sign of the immense chasm | sequence of contractions from a severe burn. 


was visible. 


The plain we were then upon| After dividing the contractions, they cut out of | 


was at least one hundred and fifty miles in| the forearm a piece of integument largeenough 
a e . } : , : 
width, and the two chasms I have mentioned | to cover the wound in the neck, applied adhe- 


were the reservoirs of the heavy body of rain 
which falls during the wet season, and at the 
same time its conductors to the running 


streams.—Kendali’s Santa Fé Expedition. 


| 


well to its new position, that in a few days al- 
most all traces of the wound was obliterated. 





|sive scraps to keep it in the proper position, 
|and, strange to say, it accommodated itself so 


Pavt, in the 73d year of his age. He had been in a 
declining state of health for several years, but was 
nevertheless very exemplary, until within a few wecks 
of his close, in the diligent attendance of all his religious 
meetings and engagements. He was a use(ul citizen, 
and a valuable member of the Northern District Month- 
ly Meeting, of which he was for many years an elder. 
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